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What is on the 
minds of teens? 

This question 
mulled over by the Journal- 
ism 1&2 class members 
became the inspiration for 
the following special 
publication. 

What’s On Your 
Mind? is a magazine aimed 
totally at trying to pinpoint 
what Northrop teens really 
think about. The topics and 
majority opinions reflected 
are the resultsof numerous 
interviews with NHS teens. 

What’s On Your 
Mind? is printed by Fort 
Wayne Printing, located on 
Production Road. 

We hope you enjoy 
the variety of public opinion 
and topics in this publica- 
tion. Feedback can be 
directed to this publication’s 
adviser in Room D111. 
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Bruins rely 
Ashton Adams 
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Teens’ ap- 
pearance seems to be the 
key to being accepted and 
fitting the standards. How- 
ever, this behavior can be 
a disruption to school per- 
formance. 

“If | come to school 
feeling nasty, then | think 
everyone is looking at me 
and thinking that about me 
too,” said freshman Andy 
Didrick. 

The pressure of fit- 
ting in seems to create in- 
fluence stereotypical 
thought. 

“People tend to 
look down on me because 
I’m a skater and by being 
that | don’t fit the stan- 
dards,” remarked freshman 
Lance Wilson. 

Girls have a ten- 
dency to apply make-up 
during class or take hours 
at home trying to find that 
perfect outfit. 

Ironically though, a 
majority of Northrop girls in- 
terviewed claimed their ap- 
pearance does not affect 


on looks for acceptance 


their school performance. 

“| do think a dress 
code would help because | 
have noticed that when stu- 
dents dress up they 
tend to act more 
grown up and do 
better in class,” 
said math 
teacher Bill 
Carey. 

Not 
so for many 
students 
who clearly 
thought a 
dress code 
will not 
solve the 
situation. 

Af: 
just takes 
away our 
freedom to 
expressing 
ourselves,” 
said fresh- 
man Andy 
Kennedy. 

Ad- 
vice from 
most suggested 
that students need to real- 
ize that the key to having 


friends does not depend 
on appearance. 

True friends will 
care more about 
someone’s character than 
the clothes in their 
closet. 
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What’s On Your Mind? 


Today’s role 


models are 


too negative, say Bruins 


Nick Kohn 


Role models take 
an important part in many 
teens lives in either a good 
or bad way. 

Two-thirds of a 
cross-sample of 80 
Northrop students said that 
role models today, overall, 
have more of a negative in- 
fluence on their audiences. 

Sophomore Bobby 
Fortman: 

“Role models area 
bad influence if the person 
is bad. My role models are 
Elton John and ‘The Artist’ 
formally known as Prince. 

“It depends on how 
| look at them. If | just look 
at the bad things they do, 
then they will have a nega- 


Pressure to 


Scott Mortimer 


Teens today may 
seem like they are being 
pressured to be popular. 
And it does seem nation- 
wide to be just that--a top 
priority among many 
teens. 

But would the na- 
tional stereotypes hold up 
in the minds of Bruins at 
NHS? Is popularity top 
priority? 

“Yes and no. | 
think people that have 
_low self-esteem think they 
need to be popular for 
people to like them,” said 


tive influence on me. If | 
look at the good things 
they do, or if | look at them 
in a good way, then they 
will have a positive influ- 
ence on me.” 

“I look up to my 
mom and she influences 
me well,” added sopho- 
more Kimo Bumanglag. 

Some people 
people may think that just 
because a role model is 
allegedly bad, that does 
not mean those fans auto- 
matically follow into bad 
things such as smoking or 
doing drugs. 

Spanish teacher 
Jamie Drake believed that 
if teens look up to good 
people then they will be in- 
fluenced to do good things. 


be popular 


sophomore Lidija Situm. 
“Other people are just 
happy the way they are 
and don’t need popular- 
ity to make themselves 
feel good.” 

It may be that 
some teens just want to 
fit in, or just want some 
attention and be noticed. 
Still, there are some teens 
that just don’t care, or 
some that may care too 
much. 

Some teens have 
role models that they look 
up to that are popular and 
want to be just like them. 
Then, there are others 
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“| look up 
to my 
mom and 
she 
influences 


99 
me well. 
-sophomore Kimo 
Bumanglag 


may think they are looked 
down on because they 
are not popular. 

“Yes. Because 
they want to fit in, they 
worry too much what oth- 
ers think of them,” said 
sophomore Sondra 
Volpe. 

From our survey, it 
was Clear most teens feel 
pressured to be popular 
on a daily basis. 

It seems the in- 
crowd, parties, being no- 
ticed is where meaning 
lies. Of course, there are 
those that could still care 
less. 


Many surveyed 
agreed with Drake in that 
a role model’s actions defi- 
nitely determines image 
and influence. 

“If the person is 
good, then the influence is 
good,” said junior Joyce 
Files. “If the person is bad, 
then the influence is bad. 
Depends on the role 
model.” 

All surveryed 
agree, like it or not, role 
models shape the next 
generation. 


Some teens 
have role 
models 
they look 
up to that 
are popular 
and want to 
be just like 
them. 


The Style Files 


Cheryl Glover 


“When | used to wear big 
pants, people would always 
ask me how | walked.” 


-sophomore Katie Post 
SL aT) 


A teen with green hair, facial 
piercings, and baggy pants walks 
down the main hall- 
way of Glenbrook 
mall. He gets disap- 
proving glances from 
his elders. How many 
times have teens 
heard, “What is this 
world coming to?” Or 
“What's wrong with 
youth today?” 

This is an ex- 


ee and 


ample of discrimina- 
tion because of a 
person’s style prefer- 
ence. 

It seems each 
generation wants to 
rebel against its par- 
ents’ generation. 

In the 1920's, 
when jazz _ started to hit it big, girls 
started wearing shorter skirts and 
cutting their hair short. Teens started 
going on dates without chaperones, 


established norm of the day, or out- 
rageously some other way, are the 
ones who feel like outcasts. 

“If anything, I’m discriminated 
against because people don’t like 
me,” said sophomore Aaron Tho- 
mas. 


“| don’t 
dress 
entirely 
to one 
genre, and 
that’s considered 
socially 
nacceptable,” 


-sophomore 
Felicia 
Cook 


Senior Shaun Gerber re- 
marked, “I don’t think | differ enough 
from others for people to think I’m 
weird. People don’t go out of their 
way to make fun of me.” 

It seems it’s human nature. 
Segregation occurs among all 
groups of people somehow. 

It seems that it’s socially un- 
acceptable for alleged preps to hang 
out with alleged freaks, or for “skat- 
ers” to hang out with 
“jocks.” 

A majority of 
Bruins surveyed said 
they didn’t care what 
people thought when it 
came to dress. 

“I don’t feel 
discriminated against 
because | don’t care 
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one way or another 
what people think 
about me,” said jun- 
ior Kelly Standiford. 

Whether they 
care or not, it is ap- 
parent that discrimi- 
nation and segrega- 
tion in the style and 
fashion world occurs. 


“| don’t think | differ 
enough from others for 


and would dance closer together. At 

the time, this was unacceptable. 
The trend, then, is that 

people who dress differently from the 
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On the other hand, people 
dressing according to what society 
feels is so-called cool or normal don’t 
seem to have these problems. 


people to think I’m weird.” 
-senior Shaun Gerber 
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iow Self-esteem: 
Big issue 
Kyle Ellis 


The problem: Actors, mod- 
els, athletes, and musicians. To 
many of us, they are heroes. But to 
many more, they are a glimpse of 
something many hope for and few 
will have. 

The superstars from each of 
these groups represent fame, 
money, and to a certain extent, 
power. These stars, our role mod- 
els, do influence whether we are 


Those who have low 
levels of self-esteem 
in high school are 
more likely to face 
lengthy periods of 
unemployment later. 
- University of California- 
Irvine department of 
psychology 
willing to admit it or not. Often times, 
these influences come in negative 
ways. 

_ “Famous people definitely 
influence teenagers, especially girls 
because there is a lot of pressure 
for us to look pretty,” said sopho- 
more Debbie Celizic. 

However, females aren't the 
only ones who feel they have to look 
just right. In fact, many guys feel that 
they have to live up to the macho 
man stereotypes famous athletes 
and the media often present. 

“The media makes you feel 
like you have to look like all the pro- 
fessional athletes,” said freshman 
Matt Jeter. 

The effects: Having low 
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levels of self-esteem:is actually quite 
serious, according to Medline Plus, a 
health information database. Having 
low levels of self- -esteem, ean jead to 
adolescent\depréssion ,'f neurotic de- 


as and alcoholism. ¢ Mt 


a Algo\ according. to a recent 
\@rconfucted by the University of 
California vine (UCI), those who 

WV wk of self- esteennd in high 

Aore likely toface lengthy 

periods « ot smploymeént later. | 

though sometimes unayoid: 

able, maintaining.a high level of self- 

esteem is ctucial to/ overatt health, 
emotional and otherwise. 3 
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A lesson in 
depression 


Jessica Hamilton 


Saae 


Depression can be really hard 
to handle. Whether it’s because the 
relationship is over or Someone close 
died, it still takes a long time to get 
over it 


Ft. Wayne family 
counselor Betty Barry de- 
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fined depression the fol- 
lowing way: 

“When you’re 
depressed you usu- 
ally know the rea- 
son why. But once 
in a while you may 
get the feeling of 
being depressed, 
an you don’t know 
why,” she said. “It 
could be that you 
have a chemical 
imbalance in your 
brain. I’d say that 
you should prob- 
ably go and see 
your doctor.” ( 

A lot of teens 
are struggling with de- 
pression. And all of them 


— % 
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deal with it differently. 

Sophomore Jenna Doan ex- 
plained, “I like to talk to my friends 
because they help me take my mind 
off of all the negative things that are 
going on around me.” 

Symptoms of depression in- 
clude changes in sleeping and eat- 


“| used to think 
trying to com- 
mit suicide 
would solve my 
problems, but 
that was just 
me being 
weak.” 


-freshman Pamela Reyna 


ing habits, weight gained or lost, 
unexplainable crying, and 
trouble concentrating. 
Some people 
even think of suicide as 
being an easy way out, 
when really all they’re 
doing is choosing a 
permanent decision 
for a temporary prob- 
lem. 
lf there is 
someone you know 
struggling with de- 
pression, it is Sug- 
gested by Barry 
they get help as 
v¢ soon as possible. 
J Freshman 
Pamela Reyna said, 
“| used to think trying to 
commit suicide would 
solve my problems, but that 
was just me being weak.” 
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Rules of 


the road 
Ashton Adams 


It is the day you have 
waited for, your 16th birthday, and 
you are ready to take on the road 
and any challenge. 

What teens and adults forget 
is that there’s more to it than hop- 
ping in behind the wheel and accel- 
erating. 

Fort Wayne public informa- 
tion officer Tom Rhodes believes that 
a teen waiting three months to have 


“Driving is a very serious 
responsibility, and when 
people don’t take it seri- 


ously, people get hurt.” 


-Tom Rhoades, Ft. Wayne 
police public information officer 
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People ages 
16-24 caused 
4,000 acci- 

dents in Fort 


other kids 
in the 
car 
with 


should be stricter and if there is a 
violation, those drivers should lose 
their license until they’re eighteen,” 
said Rhodes. 


Wayne in them On a beautiful sunny day 
2001. is a some people like going on drives in 
-Ft. Wayne pretty their cars to feel the sunshine and 
police statistics g 0 o d_ the wind in their hair. Most don’t 
idea. know that most accidents happen in 

| =n daylight, on dry pavement, and in 

2001, there clear weather, according to Rhodes. 

were a total of People ages 16-24 caused 


\ 15,512 driving a 4,000 accidents in Fort Wayne in 


in FortWayne. Out of that, male driv- 2001. 

ers CAUSéd,9,668, and fe driv- Last year, 1,622 accidents 

er 6,844. occurred on Sundays, the day of the 
common factor facci- mostcollisions in Fort Wayne. Sixty- 


to yield, and following 100° ers | 
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at stop signs. 
“lam nat sure Jf the driving 
age should beéhanged. | think laws 
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What's On Your Mind? 


Brittney Keairnes 
Adam Turkette 


Dealing with rules can be 
one of the easiest, or one of the 
hardest things a teen must face. 

Rules play a major part of 
everyday life. Be it at home, school, 
or work. Rules pretty much domi- 
nate over everything else. 

When it comes to school 
rules, most NHS teens would say 
they are too harsh, but cannot give 
a good explanation as to why. 

“School rules are not too 
harsh. It’s just that students lack a 
sense of responsibility and self- 
control, and feel that rules have to 
be broken,” said freshman 
Jonathan Souder. 

So are rules at NHS or 
anywhere else too harsh or not? 

To most people, school 
rules are just fine. However some 
still beg to differ. 

“Some school rules are 
definitely good,” explained Laura 
Hartman, English and career plan- 
ning teacher. 

“We could use dress codes. 
They do have a place. We need 
to dress appropriately with a sense 
of respect, but, | don’t agree with 
all dress codes.” 

Sophomore Billy Streby 
said he feels the same way. 

“Some dress codes are a 
little stupid. Like having to keep 
your pants up at your hips, and not 
being allowed to carry pant chains. 

Students may joke about 
rules and sometimes think they are 
dumb and unfair, but they are 
something that everyone must fol- 
low. 

Let’s face it: Rules are rules 
and students have to follow them 
no matter what. 
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No loitering 
_ No eating 
No drinking 
_ No speeding 
_ No skinny-dipping 


°| No smoking 
No spitting 
2 | No skipping 
=| No littering 
& | Do your homework 
2| Beontime 
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Peer pressure 
and why it hurts 


Alicia Wireman 


Imagine being forced to do 


something unwillingy or some- 
thing that you do not agree 
with. Peers may influence 
friends to do something 
against their own with the 
rewards being fitting in and 
not being an outcast. 

“| think peer pres- 
sure is influenced by 
people of your own age 
group,” described sopho- 
more Sonya James. 

According to Gale 
Encyclopedia of Psychol- 
ogy, peer pressure occurs 
when the individual expe- 


riences implicit or explicit persuasion. 

Here, peer pressure also is 
strongly associated with the level of 
academic success, drug and sub- 
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“Just 
learn 

to 

ignore 
the 
negative 
pressure.” 


-freshman Gretchen Roby 


stance use, and gender role confor- 
mity. 

Experts further report that 
when children hit grade six, girls’ test 
scores and level of expressed inter- 
est declines. This tendency is alleg- 
edly to abandon competition with 
boys in favor of placing more empha- 
sis on relation- 

ships and on 
physical appear- 
ance. 

“Stand up for 
what you believe 
in and be an in- 
dividual,” said se- 
nior Amy Kendall. 
Teens don't 
ues have to prove to 
vi \ anybody _ that 

they’re cool, say 

many NHS teens. 
True friends will know 
the real you and still like you. 

“Just learn to ignore the 
negative pressure,” advised fresh- 
man Gretchen Roby. 
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culture 


Latasha Jones 


Sex is everywhere in 
America today. On television, in mov- 
ies, in our schools, and almost ev- 
erywhere else in our society. 

According to the FBI, women 
between the ages of 15 and 24 will 
have a 33 percent chance of being 
sexually assaulted and men will have 
a 12.5 percent chance. Eighty-four 
percent of those who are raped will 
have known their attacker(s). The 
FBI also estimates that only 10 to 17 
percent of rapes are reported to the 
police. 


Relationships don’t always 


have to result in sex. There is a lot 
more to a relationship than sex. 

“| think sex is important in a 
relationship, but it shouldn't be a pri- 
ority.” said junior Nick Wisel. 

Several other Bruins dis- 
agreed. 

“Sex is always important in 
a relationship. That’s why there are 
six billion 
people on 
the earth,” 
said fresh- 
man_ Terry 
Ashcraft. 

Girls 
in the United 
States get 
pregnant ev- 
Clavie. Ve 
Ninety per- 
cent of 15 to 19 year olds describe 
their pregnancy as an accident. Fifty 
of those unintended pregnancies will 


Teen pregnancy: a blessing or mistake? 


Alicia Wireman 


The thought of becoming 
mommies and daddies has haunted 
many teens for years. 


volved in school and in extracurricu- 
lar activities, but just wasn’t safe. 

In Gale’s 2001 version, ap- 
proximately one million, or 10 per- 
cent of American girls ages 15-19, 


Only 10 to 17 

percent of rapes 
are reported to the * 
police. -recent FBI statistic 


result in an abortion, experts report. 

The pregnancies that don't 
result in an abortion will be missing 
a father in the child’s life. And three 
out of every 20 adolescent fathers 
will help the mother take of the child. 

Some girls love and want 
children. But what these girls have 
to realize is that having a child isn’t 
like babysitting. 
You can’t give 
the child back to 
the mother 
when you get 
tired of holding 


There’s one 
solution to those 
girls who don’t 
want a child: 
Experts advo- 
cate not having sex. Between absti- 
nence and safe sex, abstinence 
proves more reliable every time. 


Wayne at one point. 

“Northrop now has one of the 
lowest pregnancy rates in Fort 
Wayne, but this year is higher than 
last year. : 

“lam also seeing younger 
girls come to me terrified that they 
could be pregnant,” said Rogers. 

Respect yourself, protect 
yourself, don’t set yourself up. Just 
some advice from health experts. 


el 


Some people be- get preg- 
lieve that girls who do get han t 
pregnant are just looking “Everyone has each 
for that love they never l ti a year. 
had. OW Imes, an 7’ hats 
“Girls that don’t . actually 
get enough fatherly love the girls thatare more 
and are just looking for ° than | ex- 
love in all the wrong going through pected. | 
places,” said sophomore ; 4 ; mean, 
guidance counselor this time just get man y 
Shirley a a stuck...” girls Hae 
ccording to the sex bu 
Gale Encyclopedia of -health teacher Janet Richter ae w 3| 
Psychology, girls that do hardly? 


get pregnant have experienced low 
self-esteem, sexual abuse or sub- 
stance abuse. 

However, there have been 
many cases where the girl is very in- 
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ever get pregnant,” said sophomore 
Mike Ripley. 

According to Northrop nurse 
Renee Rogers, Northrop had the 
highest pregnancy rates in Fort 


About 10 percent of U.S. | 
girls 15-19 will use a preg- 
nancy test each year, ac- — 
cording to experts. 
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Depression levels low 
with teens who date 


Dustin Loomis 
Enedina Solis 


You see many teen couples 
walking down the street of a town, 
or down your hallway at ‘school. 
They’re holding hands; fhuggingéach 


other and kissing / ‘But is it good, for “\ 
young Pla | ‘be doing this, and, 


( _ 


“Teens in a rela- 
tionship have more 
emotional problems 
than the teens that 
are not in a rela-« 
tionship with some- 
one.” 


-junior Christy Pennington 


be messing around with strong feel- 
ings like these? 


According to relationship’e ex- 


perts reporting recentlyy teens/that 
are romanticatlys: ‘involved: Show a 
bigger i increase in ‘depression levels, 
ora smaller decrease, 
uninvolved teens. 
See Jenna Boan dis- 
agreed: ' 
“| don't think. fie study is 


right. |, myself, ar in'aVery-serious _ 
relationship ahd-’am not depréssed.y—. 


| have seenkids that are not in a re- 
lationship that are depressed. | think 
that study is bogus,” she said. 
Experts report that teens 
who are close to their parents are 
less likely to engage in sexual inter- 
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than) 


course and more likely to use con- 
traception. 

When teens break up, it’s not 
very pretty. If a guy breaks up with 
a girl, the girl usually gets more emo- 
tional, according to experts, and 
sometimes starts to cry, depending 
ifthey arein a serious relationship 


‘\yand-ove A guy. 


On the: other hand, when at 
girl breaks Up with a guy, the guy 
doesn’t show, any hurt and doesn’t 


~show/that he: Cates;-say4 the experts. 


Girls se€em to’ get more in- 
volved with aguy they like than guys 
do about agirl. 

Guys often do not like to 
haye someone to talk to about their 


y problems. Girls like to have some- 


one they can talk to all the time, hold 
them, compliment them, and just 
love them. 

“| think guys don’t care about 
girls sometimes, and they just do 
what is popular with the other guys,” 
said freshman Chelcie Kieler. 

According to Ask.com, teens 
who have divorced/parents are also 


/ mores tikely to have aless steady re- 
; lationship andbréak up. 


“phis is very true. My parents 
are divorced: and | have not had good 
relationships” admitted sophomore 
Erin Henderson. 
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"In ofder for a relation- 
ship to be successful, | 


. think teens need to be 


more open and willing 
to talk about their 


problems.” 
-senior Zac Long 


Good, bad dates 


Kalista Partlow 


Everybody, everywhere, 
sometime in life, experiences a good 
or bad date: 


‘My worst date was when | 
went on a date with this girl 
who has a twin sister, and | 
got them mixed up and ended 
up going with the wrong girl!” 


-sophomore Dustin Mueller 


Sophomore Kaylee Smith’s 
best date was when she went and 
played pool with her boyfriend and 
his friends. 

People can experience good 
and bad dates all throughout their 
lives: 


“My favorite date was when | 
went to semi-formal with my 
boyfriend, and then we went 
to Steak ’n Shake and bowling 
afterwards.” 


-freshman Kayla Getzel 


‘My worst date was when my 
date demanded to pay for 
everything, and demanded to 
open doors for me. I’m not 
used to being treated like 
that.” 


-junior Nicole Roth 


‘My best date was when | 
went to last year’s prom with 
my date, and afterwards, we 


went to Cedar Point.” 
-senior Tim Gatchell 


To drink or not to drink... 


Natasha Kandyba 


Generations pass, society 
changes, but one problem seems to 
never go away: underage alcohol 
abuse. 

Though many may agee that 
teens do drink alcohol underage, it 
usually doesn’t shock people unti 
they hear the numbers of teens that 
do it. 

According to national reports 
in the past two years, 35 percent of 
high school teens, ages 14-19, dis- 
play at least one symptom of alco- 
hol dependence or abuse. 

“| think that it’s definitely a 
problem, but | don’t think it’s any 
worse than our parents faced,” said 
juniorJustin Marqueling. 

“| also think all teenagers, 
past or present, have the same de- 
sire to be part of a culture, which 
might participate in those types of ac- 
tivities.” 


Years ago, people often 
used alcohol as a treatment or pain- 
killer. Today, usage has gone way 
beyond basic medical reasons. 

Experts are reporting over 
and over of teens, especially Ameri- 
can teens, who drink at parties to o o 
have a supposed “cool” time. 

Is it that cool? Northrop o 
anywhere else in America, friends 
pressure friends to drink. 
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bad day, stressed out at school, £ 
home or work. Maybe nobody un-£ 
derstands. Maybe teens drink in re- 
action to not having enough friends 
as he or she would like. Here, alco- 
hol can be the needed solution to 
all of life’s problems. 

According to experts, as well 
as students of NHS, if alcohol con- 
sumption begins to cause trouble in 
relationships, at school, home, or a 
change in the way you think or feel, 
then there may be a problem. 


Cracking down on drugs 


Cheryl Glover 
Scott Mortimer 


According to the most recent 
figures from the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, half of teenagers try 
marijuana before they graduate high 
school. 

Some Indiana parents will _ 
agree that drug use among teens & 
has gone up since they were kids. 


a survey by Alcohol, Tobacco, and & 


Other Drugs (ATOD), a federal gov- 2 


ernment report within the last 102 
years showing that marijuana use 6 
among high school students has & 
gone up significantly since 1991. 

To contradict this fact, many 
teens, including interviewed NHS 
teens, say they don’t feel pressured 
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This also has proved true in = 


Marlhorg 


LIGHTS 


Experts report that heavy 
drug users usually began as 
regular cigarette smotkers. 


o by Chery! Glover 


Experts report that heavy 
drinkers usually began as 
regular beer drinkers. 


“No, | don’t feel 
pressured to do 
drugs--I wouldn’t 
do anything 

unless | wanted to.” 


-junior Chris Brock 


to do drugs. 

“| don’t feel pressured to do 
drugs because everybody knows 
that | don’t, so they don’t bother me 
about it,” claimed senior Jordan 
Staller. 

Junior Chris Brock said, “No, 
| don’t feel pressured to do drugs — 
| wouldn’t do anything unless | 
wanted to.” 

Northrop teens included, 
many have to face drugs ona aa 
basis,..whether.it'sat.home,... 
school, at clubs, or just hangin 
with friends. Regardless of the si 
ation, the message from expe 
everywhere is the same: Us 
drugs is something that must 
avoided at all costs. _ 


What's On Your Mind? 


Dealing with family issues; ofte gi>)ge) al aloyants 


At times, parents do not stop 
to think if divorce is going to affect 
their children’s minds, personalities, 
or the way they act. 

“My parents are divorced and 
| think it’s a good thing. They don't 
fight anymore and 
| get more Christ- 
mas presents,” 
said sophomore 
Tabatha Henry. 

Time re- 
ported that 70 
percent of di- 
vorced parents 
are living happier 
lives than when 
they were mar- 

However, 25 ried. 
percent of children from Sometimes 
divorce families suffer from serious children get lucky and their parents 
social, emotional, or psychological stay together. 
problems. “| don’t know how | would feel 


Brittney Keairnes 


Adam Turkette 


Divorce, depression, 
grades, and family problems are as 
issues SO Common to 
teens’ lives, they often 
frustrate. 

It’s shocking the 
amount of teenagers in 
America who have di- 
vorced parents. 75-80 
percent of children who 
go through divorce actu- 
ally turns out quite well, 
according to a recent is- 
sue of Time. 


“| think it’s 
sad, but it’s 
just something 
you cannot 
prevent.” 


-freshman Kelly Gross 


Home life comes right in NHS’ doors 


said freshman Rosilene Taylor. 
According to recent national 

statistics, more and more teenagers 

a ae tee ng in a home where their par- 


Latasha Jones 
Dustin Loomis 


In this day and age there are 
many kinds of hoffe styles that teen- 
agers have to déal with"sVery day. # 
And the habits-ofthgme seemto comé™ 


eth they Gi 
right in Northrep’s doors*with, each ji== 
student evéfy morning. oy nt blem 


Ay believe 2 sad al cin 


Sie. dor'tnie 2 g 


sarily agree. yt 

“Good beh@awioks reflect fra OF 
home. Negative pe ci peor 
said Northrop Conflict not my 


iG} fault and | shouldn’ " wotty, ’ saidptre. 


Here, students may, how man Tondaliea Jones. 
o 


more respect towards their/parents 2 How aboupproranity? Teens 
than to their teachers. ~ do use a lot of 4t. But, many NHS 


“Kids have more respect to- i teens said they only use it because 
ward their parents than teachers,” ws they hear it so much at home. 


What's On Your Mind? 


/) 
cediaton @ - te 


rector Earl Robinson. 


TORI PA 


if my parents were divorced because 
they aren't,” said sophomore Katie 
Post. 

Divorce cause can school 
problems too, said some NHS teens. 

“When I’m having family 
problems it usually causes me to 
lose concentration, which isn’t good 
at all,” said sophomore Nastacia 
Hovis. 

“| usually try not to let my 
problems interfere with school be- 
cause | don’t want to have bad 
grades,” added freshman Kaley 
Stiffarm. 

This is not saying the reason 
a lot of students are failing, either at 
NHS or at any other school in 
America, is simply because they 
have problems at home. It’s merely 
reflecting a reality that when some- 
one is down, and they are hurt by 
what is happening at home, it can 
be a real distraction anywhere. 


25 percent of 
children from 
orc? families 


Aa many+teens use 
a O etimes results in 

man Lameshia 
Bdllins. 7" ; 


5 a) 
oe Sica Ait aires to rules, ev- 


ery household has them, some more 
than others. Rules, or lack thereof, 
often become habits. Over time, this 
is what life becomes. At home, and 
from 8 a.m.-2:45 p.m., at school too. 
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Finding time for homework... 


Adam Turkette 


For most teens, homework 
consists of being stressed over a his- 
tory paper due the next day. 

Or working hard, with only a 
cup of high-caffeine pop, and a bag 
of chips to stay awake. NHS stu- 
dents are tired of it. 

The average hours spent on 
homework has tripled since 1980, 
according to recent national statis- 
tics. So it seems teenagers are get- 
ting down to business when it comes 
to getting work done, even if this 
work means cramming an entire 
night. 

“Teens should really care 
about homework. It’s a big part of 
school,” said freshman Tommy 
Wright. 

But not everyone has such 
good homework ethics. 

“| don’t really care about do- 


ing my homework. It’s too much 
work, and it takes too much time,” 
admitted sophomore Billy Streby. 

Still, for most, homework is 
getting done somehow. 

According to statistics pub- 
lished by the National Center for 
Education Statistics in 2001, more 
than 50 percent of high school se- 
niors in the U.S. spend less than five 
hours on their homework. 

Junior Lucy Smith described 
her attitude the following way: 

“| usually do about three to 
four hours of homework, so | think 
that it shouldn't be that hard for other 
people.” 

Still, some seniors are not 
getting it done. 

Approximately three out of 
four seniors are holding down jobs 
during the school year, Time recently 
reported. Furthermore, those stu- 
dents who work more hours tend to 


Caring about college 


Brenda Dunwoody 


The dilemma: it’s time to start 
thinking about college—you wonder, 
“Where should | go?” “What should 
| major in?” 

When Northrop juniors and 
seniors were interviewed about their 
ideas on colleges, they shared some 
good advice, from their own experi- 
ences on what younger students 
should and shouldn’t worry about. 
They reflected on what they’re go- 
ing through right now. 

“There is a lot of pressure 
from my parents, but pressure is 
good,” said senior Nicole Frazier. 


These are the most popular colleges 
NHS seniors have applied to this 
year: 

*IPFW-82 

*Indiana University—61 

*Ball State University—60 
*Purdue University—58 
*University of Saint Francis—12 
*Manchester College—11 

*Butler University—10 

*Depauw University—8 
*Huntington College—/ 

*ITT Tech—6 

*Miami University—6 
*Rose-Hulman Institute of Tech- 
nology—6 


spend less time on homework. 

What if a student has an as- 
signment that they know will take 
them at least three days to finish? 
Then he or she better not be a high 
school student in Arlington, Virginia. 

Students in this town, ac- 
cording to Time, are allowed no more 
than three hours of work a night, and 
assignments must be done without 
the help of an adult. 


“Teens should — 
really care 
about home- 
work. It’s a big 
part of 
school.” 


-freshman Tommy Wright 


Others feel there is little or no pres- 
sure. 

“| feel like there is no pres- 
sure to go to college... I'm am going 
to college without pressure. It’s the 
only way to get a good job,” said jun- 
ior Adam Williams. 

Senior Chris Erick shared 
helpful advice for students thinking 
about college when he said the fol- 
lowing: 

“Choose a college that has 
what you want to learn about.” 

Though tedious and tiring, 
finding the perfect college is an im- 
portant decision t hat should be 
made with care. 


“I’m going to college with or without pressure. It’s the only 
way to geta good job.” -junior Adam Williams 
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What's On Your Mind? 


Technology our 


friend, our foe 
Kyle Ellis 


The good: Technology is 
more than just completing school- 
work. Although not realized by all 
students, technology is used in al- 
most everything they do. 

“Almost everything | do de- 
pends on technology in one way or 
another,” said sophomore Joanna 
Hefner. 

The bad: While technology 
does improve life in many ways there 
are also downfalls that come with its 
use. 

Senior Josh Farrell said, “If 
people didn’t depend on technology, 
grades would be much better and 
there would probably be less crime.” 

Although technology does 
allow human life to run more 
smoothly, sometimes people get 
more caught up in watching evening 
sitcoms than spending time with the 


“Almost 
everything | do 
depends on 
technology. ” 


-sophomore Joanna Hefner 


Future concerns 
Nick Kohn 


Along with many others, 
sophomore Bob Fortman has many 
concerns when the issues of his fu- 
ture arises. 

“Going to college and major- 
ing in poetry is a goal, but getting 
into a college is the hardest part. 
Even though | have been working 


What’s On Your Mind? 


art by Megan Gibbs 


family. . 
“| think that sometimes we as 
a socitey get so caught up with tech- 
nology, we forget about valuable 
family time,” said freshman Sarah 
DeCamp.” 

Even though technology is 
quite helpful to complete the tasks 
life throws our way, when the human 
race becomes completely depen- 
dent on technology, then Americans 
are turning a helpful aid into an ex- 
cuse for laziness. 


SS 
art by Megan Gibbs oe 
re 


“| plan on owning 
my own business.” 


-freshman Colin Roeth 


hard on my grades this past year, | 
still don’t think | have a good enough 
GPA to get into any colleges,” he 
said. 


According to recent national 
polls, 40 out of 80 students said that 
college was their number one con- 
cern. 

“| plan on owning my own 
business,” said freshman Colin 
Roeth. 

Another concern to many 
students is getting a job. Most jobs 
require some sort of post-high school 
education or training. Many people 
want the money, but they don’t want 
to go through anymore school. 

“If there is one thing | hate 
as an adolescent, it is going to 
school,” admitted sophomore Drew 
Bombard. 

“| hate school, but if | want to 
have a decent job after high school 
then | am going to have to further 
my education somehow.” 

Many fears cross the minds 
of teens these days about the future. 
Some from family pressures. 

“| fear my dad because ever 
since | was a little boy | had been 


NOW ENTERING 
YOUR FUTULE 


pressured about going to col- 
lege. If | don’t get into one, then 
my father will despise me. | just 
wish that one day | could make my 
Own decisions,” said sophomore 
Tyler Burton. 

“| have a fear of the un- 
known, and for me, my future is un- 
known because | don’t get the best 
of grades. My parents and | always 
fight, and | have many bad habits,” 
said sophomore John McMaster. 

Concerns and fears differ 
widely among Bruins about life after 
high school. The fact is that what 
these people do now will shape their 


future. 
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Positively 


Kalista Partlow 


Sophomore Olivia Emry 
says that Olive Garden is her favor- 
ite restaurant because whenever 
she has a bad day her mom takes 
her there. “The staff is very polite and 
the environment is very clean,” she 


said. 


Whenever Emry goes there 
she’s greeted by the very polite host/ 
hostess. “Il love the mediteranean 
theme that the Olive Garden brings 
out, and | always order the Olive Garden salad and a pasta dish.” 

Emry said she likes dining out instead of fast food because dine- 


Photo by Cheryl Glover 


ins have healthier foods and a larger variety. 


Freshmen (boys) 


1. Pizza Hut 

2. Steak House 

3. Olive Garden 

4. Buffalo and Ribs 
5. Subway 


Sophomore (boys) 
1. Applebee’s 


2. Fazol's 

3. Ryan’s 

4. Red Lobster 

5. Joe’s Crab Shack 


Junior (boys) 
Applebee’s 


Don Pablo’s 
Casa Grille 
Burger King 
Red Robin 


Senior (boys) 


See 


1. Coney Island 
2. Rally’s 

3. Applebee’s 
4. Red Robin 

5: 


Steak House 
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Freshmen (girls) 


1. Takaoka 
2. The Mandarin 
3. Taco Bell 


4. Joe’s Crab Shack 


5. Olive Garden 


Sophomore (girls) 


1. Don Pablo’s 
2. Takaoka 

3. Applebee’s 
4. Casa Grille 
5. Biaggi’s 


Junior (girls) 


t Stergers 

2. Cheddar’s 

3. Mcdonald’s 

4. Panda Express 
5. Red Robin 


Senior (girls) 
Friday’s 
Casa Grille 
Taco Bell 
Pizza Hut 
Rally’s 


ih arteade Sens 


A cross-sample majority of 
Bruins picked Applebee’s as 
their top restaurant. 


There’s nothing to do. The cries are 
lifted up by many Fort Wayne and 
NHS teens. But when asked to think ° 
about favorite hangouts, everyone 


enjoy doing. 

A recent NHS survey of 40 
Bruins, a representative cross- 
sample of all grades, guys and girls, 
showed students’ favorite places. 

Thirty percent of the students surveyed said that 
they liked to hang out at their friends’ houses. 

Then, 17.5 percent of the students surveyed 
said that they would rather hang out at home. 

“| like chillin’ on my couch, watching Maury and 
playing my guitar,” said senior Peter Smith. 

Also surveyed, 12.5 percent said that their fa- 
vorite hangout is the Glenbrook mall, and 10 percent 
enjoy hanging out at fast-food restaurants. 

“It's fun just to hang out behind Subway and 
talk to friends,” said junior Rebecca Johnson. 

Also surveyed, 7.5 percent enjoy going to con- 
certs, and 7.5 percent enjoy going to coffee houses. 

Other students surveyed said their favorite place 
to hang out was school, laser tag, and going to the 
new Rave theater at the new Jefferson Pointe mall. 


Of a cross- 
Sample ma- 
jority of Bru- 
ins, friends’ 
houses then 
t h e 
Glenbrook 
mall were top 
hangouts. 
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What’s On Your Mind? 


quickly finds something that they ~ _ 


gconfident OR 
self-COMSCIOUS? 


1. Your teacher really likes the sculpture 
you did for 3-D art class and praises you 
profusely. Your reaction is: 
A. “Thank you very much.” 
B. Matter of fact. Of course your artwork is 
wonderful. 
C. To look behind you to make sure 
she’s not talking to someone else. 


2. It’s the first beach day of the year. 
You’ve been working out all winter in an- 
ticipation. What do you wear? 

A. You stay home. You're still not in good 
enough shape to be seen in a bathing 
suit. 

B. A flattering one-piece. 

C. Askimpy bikini. 


3. Tryouts for the school play begin next 

week. You’ve always wanted to test your 

acting skills. What do you do? 

A. Practice,practice,practice. 

B. Chicken out at the last minute and sign 
up to paint scenery. 

C. Go in cold to your audition. No need to 
worry. You’re sure you'll get the part. 


4. You’re dancing with your cousin at a 

family wedding, when suddenly you re- 

alize the dance floor has cleared and all 
eyes are on the two of you. You: 

A. Use the opportunity to showcase those 
new lambada steps you’ve been 
practicing. Who can resist the “forbid- 
den dance”? 


*What- 
ever I’m 
doing, 
music gets 
me going 
for the day.” 


-freshman Terry Ashcraft 
What's ON Your Mind? 


B. Hope that they’re not playing the ex- 
tended dance mix. 
C. Stop in your tracks 


5. You have a crush on a guy/girl in 
your history class. When you glance 
up and see him/her staring at you,you 
think: 

A. | wonder if he/she likes me 

B. Something must be hanging out of my 

nose. 
C. Another one bites the dust. 


6. You've just finished taking a test you 
studied really hard for. Lots of kids are 
still working. What do you do? 

A. Drop it right on the teacher’s desk. 
You're sure you got a 100 percent. 

B. Go over each and every answer. You 
must have made a mistake some 
where. 

C. Double-check some of the more 
difficult questions. 


Scoring: 


17-21: You are very sure of yourself. 
12-16: You are self-assured, but you’ve 
got a touch of humility too. 
7-11: You are your own worst critic. 


-source: “Who Are You?” 


“Music 

gets me 
ready to 
give 100 


percent all 


the time.” 
-junior Candace McClain 


“Music 
helped me 
recover 
from the 
tragedy of 
Sept. 11.” 


-freshman Alan Plascencia 


“It helps 
me to 
express 
my emo- 


tions.” 
-junior Haley Ream 


“| can always find a 
certain song that 
fits my 
mood. 
When | 
have noth- 
ing to do, | 
prefer to fill the 


time with music.” 
-senior Chris Erick 


“Music is 
pretty 
much my 
life. | 
can’t re- 
ally func- 


tion without it.” 
-junior Brandon Hayden 
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Motivated or unmotivated: You choose your destiny 


Staff editorial 


The majority of the What’s 
On Your Mind? staff believes that 
all teens should be motivated in 
order to succeed in life. 

The staff's overall defini- 
tion of motivated is: a person 
having a better outlook on life and 
having what it takes to be suc- 
cessful. 

Motivated teens seem to 
care more and have the self-drive 
to succeed. They would take an 
extra lap to better themselves. In 
school, they take lecture notes, 
use extra credit, and always 
spend more time on things to 
make it just right. 

Motivated teens will be the 
happiest and most successful in 


the long run. 

A teen can become more 
motivated by being encouraged 
by others, so they feel they are 
able to accomplish their goals. 

Unmotivated teens, on the 
ohter hand, tend to have have a 
negative. attitude towards life. 
They sport an I-don’t-care attitude 
most of the time. 

Unmotivated teens do 
care about their future somewhat, 
but don’t have"enough goals to 
work toward. 

Teens that are unmoti- 
vated tend to forget what matters 
the most in life. They, act as 
though they..don’t do certain 
things:because it’s toohard. they 
often don’t finish anything. 

Most unmotivated stu- 


dents don’t get the attention they 
need from home, so they like to 
be the center of attention at 
school, usually in the form of con- 
stant distractions. 

Both motivated and unmo- 
tivated teens have the potential 
to do their best and each have 
their own special talents. 

To become a motivated 
teen, you have to look up to a 
positive role model, and you 
need to realize that’a good edu- 
cation is required in life. 

Teens could be motivated 
by having a set of goals rahter 
than being idle. 

Teens should remember 
the rest of their lives rests in their 
hands, and they need to do the 
best they can right now. 


Do extracurricular school activities keep students out of trouble? 


Yes 


Alicia Wireman 


Adam Turkette 


Throughout the years in high school, students 
are faced with the opportunity to participate in after- 
school activities: sports, clubs, band, etc. These privi- 
leges may or may not keep students out of trouble. 

| have a younger brother who is constantly in 
the principal’s office, or getting reprimanded for break- 
ing a neighbor’s window. However, during spring and 
summer also known as “the baseball season,” my 
brother is hardly ever home, and when he is, he’s too 
tired to do anything. Baseball takes up 99 percent of his 
time and doesn't give him any room to cause trouble. 

Some people may argue that extracurricular 
activities do not affect trouble at all. They may say that 
teens in trouble do so anyway, and just not care. 

What these people don't realize is that the teens 
who are truly dedicated and more successful, they are 
belong to some extra activity. They will not have time 
for trouble. 


If teens agree that extracurricular school activi- 
ties keep other teens out of trouble, trust me, that im- 
age is wrong. Other teens can believe what they want 
to believe, but | will believe the truth. 

Plenty of teens who are involved in sports and 
clubs after school still do drugs, go to parties, and get 
drunk. 

After-school activities don’t last all year long, so 
during the school year and during summer vacation is 
when teens still have plenty of time to get into trouble. 

It seems this free time is when teens find time 
for what they are not supposed to do. So, no matter 
what a teen may do after school, they will always seem 
to manage time to mess around—and often, yes—get 
into trouble. 

The truth is that teens will find time to get into 
trouble whether or not they are involved in extracurricuar 
school activities or not. 


What's On Your Mind? 


